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Pillars of progress rise to the elevated sections of IH 35 in Austin. In 1975, the finished 
product will have four lanes at ground level and four lanes elevated to carry traffic to 
and from downtown Austin. First of its type in Texas, the project was planned to reduce 
the amount of new right of way needed to expand the highway. The first segment of the 
work should be completed in September, and will open the four ground-level lanes to 
traffic. In the second contract, one lane of frontage will be closed during light traffic 
periods for construction purposes. Photograph by Jack Lewis 
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About Our Cover 

A strange creature from Mars descends on downtown Fort 
Worth and gobbles up the populace, much like the eggplant 
that ate Chicago. Really, the dramatic scene begins another 
entertaining planetarium show at the Fort Worth Museum 
of Science and History. The ‘‘spaceship’’ dropping from a 
clear night sky is actually a Spitz planetarium projector, 
which creates the ‘‘stars’’ on a rounded ceiling. And the 
simulated ‘‘skyline’’ adds to the authentic feeling of the 
show. For more about the show business approach used by 
Texas museums, see page 10. Photograph by Herman Kelly 


Back Cover 
Down by the old mill stream, or rather Salado Creek, the 
traveler can visit Summers Mill which lies just off FM 1123 
between Holland and Belton in Bell County. The historic mill 
was built in 1866 of parts carried by ox team from Houston. 
It provided ground corn and wheat continuously for 55 
years. Floods and time took their toll, but subsequent own- 
ers restored the mill and corn was still being ground there 
as late as 1949. Today there is a restaurant (just behind 
the mill) where visitors can relax while viewing the old mill. 
Photograph by Jack Lewis 


ere Alll in the Gang 


From an address delivered at the 
opening session of the 24th annual 
highway conference in Virginia last 
fall. 


MUCH HAS BEEN written lately about 
the Road Gang or the Highway Lobby 
or the Freeway Felons or some other 
insidiously labeled group whose sole 
aim is alleged to be the theft of every 
penny available from public funds, and 
the conversion of those funds into 
large, ugly paved surfaces that will 
soon cover every square foot of avail- 
able land. Meanwhile, these thieves, it 
is said, are diverting as much of the 
public funds as possible (through graft 
and corruption) to serve their own 
evil purposes—among which is paying 
for the enormous cost of lobbying 
needed in their public relations cam- 
paign to keep the whole operation 
going. 

Such intriguing and sinister purposes 
naturally provide good headlines for 
the press. The resulting adverse pub- 
licity has pretty well besmirched the 
image of highways and degraded inno- 
cent highway builders in the minds of 
the public. 

Just who makes up this most suc- 
cessful and most powerful lobby in 
history? We'd better find out before 
the villains pave over the last acre of 
farmland and we all find ourselves 
starving to death—or going around in 
circles on never-ending freeways to 
nowhere. 

To begin at the beginning, the first 
to join this offensive group were the 
early colonists who, some 300 years 
ago, realized the need to get people 
and goods from here to there and set 
about building a network of roads con- 
necting the cities, towns, and villages 
in what later became the 13 original 


By Ed H. Holt 
President, American Road Builders 
Association 


states. Some of the earliest routes were 
toll roads, and our ancestors willingly 
paid tolls for the privilege of traveling 
on a decent surface. Thus, at a very 
early date, road users established the 
principle of user payment of cost. 

Later came the settlers and home- 
steaders. Fifteen miles a day was a 
fairly good cross-country rate of travel. 
Their roads weren’t much by today’s 
standards, but they did permit these 
people to establish homes and towns, 
to bring in mail and supplies, to move 
their cattle and grain to market, and 
to visit occasionally with the local 
preacher and their neighbors. Such was 
their interest in good roads that these 
people often got together and built 
area roads themselves. 

Urban bicycle clubs began group 
outings and petitioned for surfaced 
paths between cities, and the Ameri- 
can Society of Wheelmen, formed in 
the late 1800’s, became the parent of a 
transportation federation now known 
as the American Road Builders As- 
sociation. 

With the advent of the automobile, 
it was the farmers who founded the 
earliest good roads associations to ob- 
tain the all-weather, farm to market 
roads that were ultimately to comprise 
our first intercity highway network. In 
those days, being against roads was 
tantamount to being against mother- 
hood (a popular and revered status 
in those days), and the biggest obstacle 
to overcome was technological, rather 
than monetary. 

It wasn’t long before city folks dis- 
covered that the automobile had some 
advantages over the horse and the rail- 
road, and they took to the roads in 
ever-increasing numbers, forming tour- 
ing clubs to provide maps, travel as- 
sistance, and information. Since roads 


were a travel hazard in those days, 
these clubs soon began advocating bet- 
ter roads for the benefit of their num- 
bers. They also advocated better auto- 
mobiles with improved safety features, 
better highway markings, and other 
changes which placed them among our 
earliest consumer groups, long before 
“consumer” became a household word. 

Along the way, a few other groups 
have joined the Road Rapscallions: 
motor freight companies who deliver 
the goods that make the American 
standard of living the best in the 
world; bus companies that have re- 
placed our decrepit electric interurban 
system; the military, which logically 
considers highway systems an inherent 
part of our national defense; highway 
officials who have so competently pro- 
vided the highway network demanded 
and willingly paid for by car and truck 
Owners; engineers whose ingenuity has 
made our highway system a model imi- 
tated everywhere; contractors who are 
building roads on a lowest-bidder basis 
and betting their brains and their own 
bankrolls on each project they build 
under our free enterprise system; 
manufacturers of equipment who de- 
sign machinery that can produce high- 
ways at a lower unit cost than was 
possible in grandfather’s time; and ma- 
terial suppliers who have put road 
building on a modern basis and who, 
to remain competitive, are constantly 
striving to cut costs and improve 
quality. 

All of these must be included in un- 
masking the Highway Lobby. 

But let’s take a closer look at the 
critics of the Lobby or Road Gang— 
those who oppose a modern transpor- 
tation system geared to the needs of 
our mobile society. First, we have to 
recognize the fact that there are always 


a few people who will oppose any- 
thing. This numerically small band of 
dissidents, the negativist nuisances 
who have little more than sensational- 
ism on their side, consists of several 
distinct groups: 

e@ The Eco-maniacs. This group com- 
prises otherwise normal people who 
have embraced theoretical ecology and 
force themselves and their back-to- 
nature ideas upon everyone—especially 
upon anything and everything that has 
been done to improve the lot of man- 
kind since the Eighteenth Century. 
Given their way, these extremists 
would turn the clock—or calendar— 
back to the 1700’s for themselves and 
everyone else. 

e The Inflation Fighters. These are 
predominantly well-meaning  econo- 
mists and administrators who, while 
not opposed to highways as such, have 
determined that one way to stop in- 
flation is to stop construction. They 
have read statistics about the soaring 
wage costs in construction, and con- 
demn all public works, no matter how 
beneficial to mankind. Turning on and 
off some segments of the economy in 
the interest of holding down inflation 
interrupts sustained, coordinated pro- 
grams and results in inefficiency and 
higher costs when the delayed projects 
finally get under way. We're all op- 
posed to inflation, but why make high- 
ways or public works the scapegoat? 
In reality, improved highways and 
most public works save and retard 
inflation. 

e The Sensationalist Writers. Like 
many journalists today, there are writ- 
ers, hard pressed to make a living, who 
have found that sex and sensational 
stories sell. When they run out of bona 
fide crises and catastrophes to write 
about, they are forced to go out and 
generate something that sounds excit- 
ing. Unfortunately, many writers live 
in crowded cities and have developed 
sour outlooks, especially regarding 
traffic congestion. This group, regret- 
ably, is doing a better job of reaching 
the public through the mass media 
than we are. 


e The Self-Appointed Investigators. 
Without mentioning any names, we’re 
aware of the rash of professional in- 
vestigators who have appeared in the 
last few years. Like their literary 
counterparts, these people must have 
something to investigate to keep going, 
and after taking on the auto industry, 
the steel industry, the power com- 
panies, and various government agen- 
cies without too much success, some 
have started picking on _ highways. 
These people could make a real con- 
tribution if they would spend their time 
suggesting constructive improvements 
instead of trying to tear down the 
whole system. 


@ The Displaced. We all have sym- 
pathy for the farmer, the homeowner, 
and the businessman who are dis- 
placed to permit street and highway 
construction and who react by damn- 
ing all road construction, despite its 
need by the general public. In the last 
few years, I think we have come a long 
way in alleviating the economic impact 
on these people, and we’re doing our 
best to explain the need and to provide 
ample time for relocation. We can do 
better in this area, and I’m sure we 
will. 


@ The Do-Gooders. Most members of 
this group say that, though they favor 
highways, we can’t afford them until 
the Vietnam thing is settled, or until 
poverty has been wiped out, or until 
we've cleaned up our rivers and 
streams or planted flower gardens, or 
until 1,001 more urgent things have 
been taken care of. In this category 
also are those who say we’ve spent 
too much for highways, and now we 
need to put our efforts into mass 
transit, airlines, railroads, etc. While 
we favor a balanced transportation 
concept, it’s the people themselves who 
determine how they are voting over- 
whelmingly for the automobile. We 
need many forms of transportation. 
We don’t want to weaken the effective 
modes until better methods are avail- 
able and proved. We want to assist the 
do-gooders with new solutions and to 


help them really do some good. 

These are a few of the small but 
noisy groups who create the dominant 
dissension and get the most publicity. 

But there is one big element of the 
Road Gang that we still haven’t ex- 
posed. It represents the majority of the 
U.S. voting population. 

The silent and seemingly uninformed 
general public—the ambulance driver, 
the doctor, the policeman, the garbage 
collector, the schoolteacher, the bus 
driver, the preacher, the undertaker, 
the grocer, the garageman—these are 
but a few of the city dwellers who in 
earning their living and serving their 
patrons must use the streets. It is said 
that five out of seven workers need 
streets and highways to reach their 
jobs, even if some of them travel part 
way by mass transit. 

Virtually everyone needs transporta- 
tion—highways, generally—to reach 
the airport, railroad station, or seaport 
for transportation of person or prod- 
uct. Owners and operators of hotels, 
motels, and filling stations; manufac- 
turers of automobiles and trucks; and 
multitudinous supplier groups all 
should be aware of their dependency 
upon successful Road Gang involve- 
ment. 

Numerically, 800,000 businesses in 
this country are involved in manufac- 
turing, distributing, servicing, and 
using motor vehicles. 

Let’s get really brutal; who makes 
up the total Road Gang that “bribes” 
public officials with cash to buy a 
piece of paper that will permit them to 
keep their cars on the road? The 108 
million people who buy drivers’ li- 
censes! I refer to 66 percent of the 
U.S. voting-age population. 

Then where, exactly, do we stand? 
Most people in this country are card- 
carrying members of the group that 
many of them profess to dislike. 

Seems like we need to tell people: 
Take off your masks so we don’t con- 
fuse each other. As friends and neigh- 
bors, we’re all members of the Road 
Gang, and we need each other. And 
that’s good, not bad! & 


The Fairest 
Tax of All 


In December Texas Highways ran a 
short feature, “It’s the Auto Two to 
One,” in which a national poll showed 


that only one person in four knows that 
the highway system is financed by 
gasoline and other highway user taxes. 

In keeping with Highway Commis- 
sioner Charles Simons’ request that 
each of us should tell the Highway 
Department story, Texas Highways is 
furnishing the following breakdown of 
the highway user tax dollar for the 
enlightenment of Department employ- 
ees. 


THE NET HIGHWAY DOLLAR IN 1971 


(September 1, 1970 through 


HIGHWAY REVENUES 
$705,206,000 


MOTOR FUEL TAX —> 
$236,751,000 


FEDERAL FUNDS ——_* 
$273,456,000 


August 31, 1971) 


LICENSE FEES 
$152,696, 000 


CERTIFICATE OF 

a TITLE FEES AND 
: OFFICE AND SUNDRY 

$12,603,000 


“at COUNTY AND 
le "OTHER FUNDS 


$14,700,000 


FARM TO MARKET 
ROAD FUND 


$15,000,000 


HIGHWAY EXPENDITURES 


SOE 


RIGHT OF WAY 
AND 

CONSTRUCTION —> 

$525,844, 000 


124,000 


STATE HIGHWAY 
PATROL 
$22,062,000 


EQUIPMENT 
$6,146,000 


J sonny tear 


EXPENSE 


' Ne , 653,000 


OTHER SERVICES AND 
ADJUSTMENTS* 
$44,344,000 


J “~~ MAINTENANCE 
$95,075,000 


*Workmen's Compensation, motor Ge registration, operation of tunnel 


and ferrles, tourist Informatlon bureaus, 


land and buildings. 


Note that not all highway taxes go 
to support the system. In fact, 37 per- 
cent have been diverted to other pur- 
poses. A major part of the state five- 
cents-a-gallon gasoline tax goes into 
the primary highway system, while an- 
other part is earmarked by law for 
counties and the farm to market road 
system. The Texas school system re- 
ceives one fourth of gross taxes by 
Constitutional provision, and another 


portion is used to retire certain county 
road bonds when the county roads 
were taken into the state system. Mil- 
lions also are transferred each year to 
the Department of Public Safety’s 
Highway Patrol. 

Spread the word: The Texas high- 
way system is built and maintained on 
a “pay-as-you-ride”’ basis. It is the fair- 
est tax of all—if you drive, you pay; 
if you don’t drive, you don’t pay. &9 


DISTRIBUTION OF GROSS STATE MOTOR FUEL TAX 
$339,992,000 (Including Special Fuels) 


COMPTROLLER'S DEPARTMENT——~- *__— 


$3,318,000 


TRUNK HIGHWAYS ——> 
$170,486, 000 


FARM TO MARKET ROADS ——" 
$66,265,000 


BOND DEBT 
$7,300,000 


REFUNDS 


$10,753,000 


4 of | *__ SCHOOL FUND 
| $81,870,000 


DISTRIBUTION OF GROSS MOTOR VEHICLE REGISTRATION FEES 


$190,267,000 


Se 
$152, 667,000 


| STO NY 


‘SSE painiees 


$32,148,000 


: x COUNTIES AND ROAD 
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A Man With Honor 


By Frank Lively, Editor 


“A PROPHET WITH HONOR in his 
own country.” 

That’s how Highway Commissioner 
Charles Simons described G. A. 
Youngs at a luncheon honoring the 
District 19 engineer on “Gilbert A. 
Youngs Day” in his hometown of At- 
lanta last August. Simons’ paraphrase 
of the Biblical quotation, “A prophet 
is not without honour, save in his own 
country,” a reference to Jesus’ lack of 
acceptance by his own people, was 
quoted widely in local newspapers. 

Youngs was indeed a “prophet” in 
his own country. During his last 
months with the Department many 
towns and counties in his district hon- 
ored him for his contributions to East 
Texas. Texarkana presented him with 


Youngs tries out Craftsman bench saw 
that district employees presented to him. 
“Now | can stop skinning my knuckles 
with the few hand tools | have,’’ he said. 


a plaque and banquet; Marshall made 
him an honorary citizen; Marion, 
Panola, and Harrison counties gave 
him a fish fry and a watch; Mount 
Pleasant threw a barbecue and gave 
him a fishing rig; and, of course, At- 
lanta set aside a special day in his 
honor. 

Youngs’ last day at district head- 
quarters was December 31, but his em- 
ployees invited him back to the office 
on Sunday, January 9, for their own 
special recognition. They gave him a 
Craftsman bench saw, jointer, belt 
sander, and extension table. The thing 
that Youngs treasured above that, 
though, was a bronze plaque in the 
shape of Texas with small bronze 
strips mounted outside the state that 
traced his titles and career with the 
Department. Inside the outline of Tex- 
as was this inscription: Presented to 
Gilbert Ainsworth Youngs, our super- 


visor, counselor, and friend whose en- 
gineering achievements are engraved 
on the face of Texas. As a token of 
gratitude and esteem for 45 years of 
dedicated service and leadership. 

“A prophet with honor in his own 
country” 

From the employees of District 19, 
Texas Highway Department 

Mr. and Mrs. Youngs and Lawrence 
Jester, the new district engineer, and 
his wife stood in a receiving line to 
welcome almost 500 guests to the two- 
hour reception. District engineers 
James Cravens (Paris) and Marquis 
Goode (Lufkin), along with former 
district engineers Les Cabiness (Paris) 
and Ed York (Lufkin), were among 
the guests. Most of the crowd were 
district employees who wanted to say 
goodbye to the chief. 

Later, Youngs pointed out several 
problems facing his successor. 


Mr. and Mrs. Youngs shook hands with almost 500 people in a reception line at dis- 


trict headquarters. Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Jester (background) also welcomed guests. 


“He'll get many words of advice 
from the public, much of which will 
seem ridiculous, but each one will be 
sincere. If he listens closely, about one 
out of 15 to 20 pieces of advice will 
have something of value which shows 
weve been in a rut. And then you 
wonder why you didn’t see the point 
before.” 

The biggest problem Jester will 
have, says Youngs, will be in getting 
enough money to put under contract 
all the advance planning that Youngs 
had his people do in the last few years. 
Since there wasn’t enough money, he 
said he did a lot of advance planning, 
“to get the slow-moving stuff out of 
the way.” 

But he said they did not get too far 
ahead because design standards might 
change. 

“We'll have difficulty in financing 
these projects, but Jester will be able 
to jump in when funds do become 
available.” 

Youngs said this type of situation 
has been going on for several years. 

“We've got to have more money. 
And I mean more than two cents, 
which was the amount of new gasoline 
tax proposed last year. At the present 
rate of financing, it will take us 15 to 
20 years to remove obsolescence and 
to improve our highways.” 

He also foresees the Department’s 
having to buy all right of way, instead 
of depending on the counties or cities 
for half or all of it. Thus, Youngs be- 
lieves the Department will be able to 
move faster on needed projects; that is, 
if the administration can remove some 
of the federal red tape. 

Youngs was graduated from Texas 
A&M College in 1927 and joined the 
Department in Fort Bend County as 
an office assistant. After a few months 
he transferred to Yoakum (District 
13) where he remained for five years. 
In 1932 he transferred to Atlanta as 
_ an assistant resident engineer. 

For the first three years with the 
Department, Youngs spent Christmas 
Day making up the payroll. In those 
days, payrolls were always made up on 


““Prophet”’ Youngs and his family were all smiles at the District 19 retirement coffee. 


Mrs. Stephen Johnston (Youngs’ daughter) and daughter Caroline flew in from New York 
City for the occasion. District employees gave Mrs. Youngs an orchid for the reception. 


the 25th to be sent to Austin, and it 
did not matter if Christmas happened 
to fall on that date. 

Youngs said he often got up at 4 
a.m. to be on a paving job by 4:30. 
About eight he grabbed a bite to eat, 
took a bath, worked on paving reports, 
and drew plans. It was usually 10 or 
10:30 p.m. before he could get to bed. 

“IT never felt like I had to back up 
to get my paycheck. I was getting paid 
for the work—$160 to $170 a month, 
which is as much as were making 
now. Nowadays I decide if I can af- 
ford something by dividing the price 
by six or seven.” 

In 1942 Youngs joined the U. S. 
Army Corps of Engineers in the Gal- 
veston district. He went overseas in 
1944 to the China-Burma-India Thea- 
ter. He advanced from captain to lieu- 
tenant colonel and received the Legion 
of Merit for service in China, con- 
structing and maintaining airfields for 
the 14th Air Force. 

Youngs returned to the Highway 
Department in 1946 as assistant district 
engineer, and in 1952 he was promoted 
to district engineer. 

The two most important things that 


ever happened to the Highway Depart- 
ment, says Youngs, were getting out of 
politics and the insistence on “absolute 
integrity” by the administration. 

As morale builders, he cited five- 
day work weeks, sick leave and vaca- 
tion, and getting the paychecks on 
time. 

A Departmental oversight, Youngs 
believes, may be its policy on installa- 
tion of traffic signals. 

“We've resisted them, but we should 
permit more of them. I believe we 
could gain a lot in public relations and 
in safety. We’ve been too strict and 
prohibitive in our policy.” 

Always noted for his outspoken 
manner, Youngs said he made up his 
mind when he was a young man to 
speak so he could be heard. 

“If you’ve got something to say, no- 
body will understand it unless he can 
at least hear you.” 

With all the recognition that Youngs 
received in his last months as district 
engineer , he maintains that “If I’ve 
looked good in my career, it’s because 
of the men and women in this district. 
Anybody could do a good job if he 
had this staff.” & 


VACATIONING BY automobile is fast 
becoming the great American escape 
mechanism, a retreat from the sched- 
ules and timetables that clutter every- 
one’s lives. 

A recent study of the auto traveler 
by the National Advertising Company 
indicates that impulse is the major fac- 
tor in determining where a vacationer 
goes and how long he stays. 

Marketing Director Robert Olney 


Todays Vacationers Flexible 


said, in a speech that explained the 
study, that most families are so flexible 
on their vacations that they know only 
the general region they will see before 
they leave home. 

“An incredible 17 percent didn’t 


know all the states they would visit. 
. . . They seem to enjoy the idea of 
being completely flexible—70 percent 
do not even make room reservations 
within 24 hours of their stop,” Olney 
mentioned. 


The Tape 
Was Red 


THAT OLD BUGABOO, federal red tape, 
has reached into even small farm to 
market projects. In a recent speech to 
the Rotary Club in Liberty, District 
Engineer Franklin Young outlined the 
red tape the Highway Department had 
to go through to get FM 1909 started. 

“It should have been a simple mat- 
ter,” said Young, “because the right of 


way had been donated and the High- 


way Department was in complete 
agreement with the community.” A 
steel company was waiting for the new 
road so a plant could be located be- 
side it, Young added. He said forms 
had to be sent to 30 or 40 agencies 
with environmental statements that no 
adverse factors would be caused by the 
project. Next, route and design re- 
ports had to be filed, then a succes- 
sion of public hearings held. 

“With complete local support, local- 
ly instigated,” Young said he could 
not see why Washington should be 


What’s a poor contractor to do? Well, 
when the creek is up, he can get a boat. 
At least that’s what the contractor had to 
do on this Elm Creek bridge project on 
FM 468 near Cotulla when the rains came 
last August. Garrette Wilson, District 15 
planning engineer, said the contractor had 
to use a boat to reach two slabs that had 
to be cured. 


concerned or should interfere. “This is 
all part of the endless federal red 
tape.” 

Finally, after 11 months of red tape, 
the project was approved. 

“Fortunately, it went without a 
hitch,” said Young, “but anywhere 
along the way any single step could 
have been fatal if anyone had object- 
ed, whether or not it was valid. 

“We felt the will of the majority 
spoke in that January meeting in Aus- 
tin. In Texas we listen to our citizens 
and try to build the highway system 
that they want.” 


The study consisted of question- 
naires completed in summertime by 
1,300 auto vacation travelers at 33 
typical vacation spots across. the 
country. From the responses given by 
this cross section, the psychographics 
or mental characteristics of the average 
traveling family were charted. 

Little advance planning was the 
most common fact about the vacation- 
ers. Forty-eight percent of the families 
took unplanned side trips, and 47 per- 
cent visited scenic or historic places 
they didn’t know about before the trip. 

Only 11 percent were “hard core 
planners,” while 57 percent said they 
would make an unplanned stop in an 
area they had discovered and would 
stay up to two days there. 

Major influences on their decisions, 
according to the study, are, first, 
recommendations of friends and rela- 
tives, then newspaper advertising and 
feature articles, then television travel 
programs and ads. This indicated to 
Olney that advertising designed to edu- 
cate local residents about the tourist 
attractions in their area might be 
profitable. 

One third of Olney’s traveling fami- 
lies wrote for informaton about the 
area they decided to visit, and 69 per- 
cent of them said they received a suf- 
ficient amount. But 31 percent felt the 
package they received was inadequate. 

A majority of those questioned ex- 

pressed an interest in places with nos- 
talgic history, where they could see 
how people lived in the “good old 
days.” 
(Editor’s note: Travel counselors in 
Texas Highway Department tourist bu- 
reaus are probably as aware of the 
vagaries of the automobile tourist as 
anyone. Through subtle and intuitive 
questioning, they determine the visi- 
tor’s interests, and thus can motivate 
him to take the “unplanned side trips” 
mentioned in this article. This exper- 
tise, combined with the award-winning 
travel publications of the Highway De- 
partment, is a potent factor in enhanc- 
ing the visitor’s Texas holiday.) 3 


From the crest of Santa Cruz Hill, Hubert Bonham of the Pharr District can gaze up at 
this historic cross and down at the entire Rio Grande City area. Bonham says the cross 
dates back to 1892, when Domingo Pena promised during a severe drought to erect 
the cross in return for rain. Through the years, the Pena family has pledged to care for 
the cross and replace it when it becomes worn. This one was placed in 1957. On May 3 
each year, a procession is held to the hill and a rosary and Mass given by a local priest. 


10 


Herman Kelly 
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Fort Worth schoolchildren make a furry friend at the Museum of Science 
and History. Mrs. Lillian Hubbs, assistant curator of natural science, 
lets children touch an opossum and other live animals on display. 


IT WAS ONE of the rare opportuni- 
ties in my schoolboy experience to 
chew gum and talk without fear of 
getting caught. And it provided a mo- 
mentary reprieve from the drudgery of 
learning all the state capitals. 

Our courageous young teacher billed 
the annual field trip to a local mu- 
seum as a major educational happen- 
ing, but for a band of rowdy fourth 
graders, it was just time off for good 
behavior. 

The museums of my childhood were, 
generally speaking, consummate bores. 


By Larry Upshaw 
Travel and Information Division 


And this is no hasty statement, but 
one nurtured on row upon row of glass 
cases filled with mounds of junk that 
people wouldn’t have in their homes 
and, therefore, gave to the museum. 

Until just a few years ago, museums 
were built exclusively to house the 
dead and dreary—displayed much the 
same way. 

This method, fortunately, has begun 
to change since my last museum non- 
adventure. We are entering the era of 
the “living museum,” a concept that 
brings the past to life in an institution 


Volunteer helpers Gail and Bruce Dresner are science buffs who exemplify community 
interest in the museum. They work two and a half hours each day after school, per- 


forming simple but necessary tasks. 
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Museums With a 
Show Biz Flair 


that really speaks to the community. 
The big word in this modern world is 
RELEVANT, and the living museum 
relates to what’s happening now. 

Several Texas museums subscribe to 
these precepts. But none carries 
through the living museum concept 
better than the Fort Worth Museum of 
Science and History. 

Executive Director Helmuth Nau- 
Imer, one of the most renowned 
museum experts in the nation, has 
spearheaded the effort to renew inter- 
est in museums by young people and 
the entire family. 

“We have to compete with televi- 
vision, movies, and other forms of 
contemporary entertainment,” said 
Naumer. “We have to be innovative 
and use the resources we have to cap- 
ture the imagination of the public.” 

As a measure of his success, 480,000 
people visited the museum last year. 
And not all of the visitors were from 
Fort Worth. The guest book contained 
names of people from every state and 
several foreign countries. 

The largest crowds gather in the 
summer vacation season, but the mu- 
seum is rarely empty. My recent visit 
corresponded with the first freeze of 
the winter. Freezing rain and snow fell 
over all of North Texas, and ice 
covered many Fort Worth streets. Still, 
people came to the museum. 

A man from New York, visiting his 
brother in Fort Worth, brought his 
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five children. An elderly local man 
toured with his preschool grandson. 
And three teenagers, who felt school 
was out of the question on such a 
messy day, found the weather inside 
more to their liking. A cross section of 
visitors you can see almost any week- 
day in this museum. 

They come with a variety of inter- 
ests, and the museum can satiate most 
of them. One of the most popular 
areas is the medical history wing, 
which opens with a startling diorama 
of a skull operation performed by a 


neolithic brain surgeon. A transparent 
woman in this wing points out her 
working parts and explains their func- 
tions. And the remarkable advances 
in medicine to the present day are 
shown in graphic detail. 

The Hall of Texas History is a sec- 
tion you could find in almost any top 
museum in the state. But the six period 
rooms depicting buildings in an early 
Texas community are quite popular. 
The Hall of Man, with a totem pole 
guarding its entrance, is a loosely con- 
nected grouping of exhibits that show 


Larry Upshaw 


The look of discovery is a daily phenomenon in preschool natural science classes, where 


a five-year old learns to make snowflakes. 
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the habits of men down through the 
ages. 

Nearby is a stunningly designed 
horse cart given to President Lyndon 
B. Johnson by the people of Sicily. 
What does a President do with a red 
and yellow cart but give it to a mu- 
seum? 

Mrs. Aubyn Kendall, curator of col- 
lections, said the museum was de- 
lighted to receive the cart, although she 
must be very selective with the articles 
she accepts. 

“You know, I have back here about 
three times as much material as we 
have on display,” she mentioned as we 
toured the catacombs of her storage 
area. “That’s pretty common in large 
museums. In fact, the Smithsonian (in 
Washington, D.C.) is required to take 
anything anyone in the country wants 
to give them. It’s the nation’s storage 
closet. So they have five or six times 
the storage that they have on display.” 

As I paused to admire some guns of 
a Civil War vintage stacked on two 
tables, she remarked, “Those are val- 
uable pieces that belonged to a Con- 
federate captain. We have some really 
fine collections like this that we just 
don’t have the money or the space to 
display. And if we can’t display some- 
thing properly, we just hold on to it 
until we can.” 

In this way the museum is alive be- 
cause it is constantly growing, as 
money becomes available to build 
first-rate exhibits and all available 
space in the 88,000-square foot build- 
ing is cleared for use. 

Daniel Traverso, museum consult- 
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Pass the hammer and chisel. Prehistoric skull surgeons perform a 
delicate operation in realistic diorama in the medical science wing. 
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ant for the Texas State Historical Sur- 
vey Committee, is very high on the 
Fort Worth museum and the way the 
staff displays the collections. 

“They don’t just throw things out 
for you to look at,” he said. “They are 
really creative and do a lot with the 
materials they have.” Traverso feels 
the Fort Worth Museum sets itself 
apart from others in the education 
area. An entire wing of the museum 
is used for preschool classes and a 


myriad of courses for older children 
and adults. 

“They have perhaps the most com- 
plete and innovative educational setup 
of any museum in the country,” said 
Traverso. “They have made the mu- 
seum essential to the public schools of 
the city because their programs sup- 
plement the instruction of the schools 
so well.” 

Children who attend the preschool 
classes get a basic understanding of life 
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“Living museum” presents the transparent woman, who tells all about her own anatomy 
as lights illuminate the working parts. 
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that gives them a head start when they 
begin school. Jo McClain, who teaches 
four- and five-year olds, said, “We try 
to relate everything we do here in class 
—playing, eating, talking to the chil- 
dren—to a specific lesson. We’re very 
natural science oriented because kids 
are more eager to learn about animals 
and such things.” 

With inclement weather outside that 
day, the teachers had the children cut- 
ting out snowflakes. As they worked, 
the teachers tried to explain, in a 
simple way, nature’s plan for rain, 
sleet, and snow. 

Classes for older people, ranging 
from archery to yoga to flower arrang- 
ing, are divided into specific age 
groups and class size is limited to 
offer individual instruction. 

Noble Planetarium also performs an 
educational service, although Director 
John Nation claims he combines a 
small amount of education with a large 
dose of entertainment. 

“We're purely show biz,” he said. 
“We just try to entertain and get 
people interested in the stars, and then 
throw out a few nontechnical facts to 
educate them with.” The planetarium 
staff puts on two types of shows. The 
general public can attend shows on the 
weekend year-round (Saturday at 11 
a.m., 2:30 p.m., and 3:30 p.m.; Sunday 
at 2:30 p.m. and 3:30 p.m.), and the 
summer schedule is expanded with 
three shows each weekday. 

A number of public school classes 
attend special shows during the day, 
and every eighth grade general science 
class in Fort Worth gets the astronom- 
ical treatment. Noble is one of about 
30 planetariums in the state, although 
it isn’t the largest or best equipped. 

What makes the planetarium a suc- 
cess works in the rest of the institu- 
tion—diverse and talented staff people 
using their creativity to interest the 
people of Fort Worth. 

Nation is a trained anthropolo- 
gist, with only a scant knowledge of 


astronomy. “A _ professional astrono- 
mer wouldn’t be any good in a plane- 
tarium. He would be frustrated because 
the people aren’t interested in the tech- 
nical part.” 

Lucille Dubuis, assistant director, 
has two years of college (in music and 
art), spent much of her life as a house- 
wife, and began to work here as a vol- 
unteer. “I needed an outside interest. 
And as a Fort Worth resident, I was 
interested in the museum. When my 
children started school and a job be- 
came available, I took it.” 

David Forsyth and David Pinkston 
are part-time astronomers and full- 
time students. Forsyth is a high school 
senior who makes his own telescopes 
and lectures at the planetarium. Pinks- 
ton is a student at Texas Christian who 
makes sound tracks for recorded as- 
tronomy programs. Both hope to be 
professional astronomers someday. 

The crew puts together a different 
show each month. They do an elemen- 
tary show every few months to ac- 
quaint people with the stars and 
constellations. The May show explains 
the workings of the planetarium, and 
the June show talks about telescopes. 

In August, they will explain what is 
known about quasars. November is re- 
served for radio astronomy, and the 
Christmas Star is the traditional De- 
cember program. 

A most extraordinary program, 
called “The Sweat of the Sun—The 
Tears of the Moon,” was presented in 
January. This was a very highbrow 
look at the habits and superstitions of 
the Indians of Mexico and Central 
America, and ran in conjunction with 
an exhibit of pre-Columbian art that 
will fill the museum rotunda through 
the summer. 

Pre-Columbian art is a hot item in 
museums these days, and the Alden- 
hoven Collection purchased for the 


Tomorrow?’ ,the collection has become 
a living expression of the life and times 
of the Indians before the Spanish ar- 
rived. 

In a brochure promoting this ex- 
hibit, Director Naumer writes 
“the museum is presenting a collection 
that may provide a better understand- 
ing of the Middle American Indian 
as a human being and not just as 
a museum curiosity. 


“The collection . . . is not intended 
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as a scholarly treatise, a catalogue, or 
a chronology on the art and history of 
the early people of Mexico .... The 
gathering together of what may seem 
to be a random selection of objects in 
the Aldenhoven Collection was inten- 
tional, since no one cultural area or 
time period gives a true flavor of such 
a varied and versatile people. ... All 
the visitor is asked to do is to observe 
Closely the details put there by the 
Indians themselves.” 


What could be more interesting to a pretty, young girl than seeing the Allosaurus dino- 
saur? Why, hearing how it sounded 145 million years ago. BY-WORD sound system works 
on the wireless magnetic principle, to add new dimension to museum exhibits. Head- 
sets can be rented at the Fort Worth Museum of Science and History. 


museum is one of the best in this part 
of the country. Exhibited under the 
title, “Will My Song Still Be Real 
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This Indian fertility figure is an effigy jar used to put a curse on a tribe’s enemies. It 
dates between 1050 and 1600 A.D. in Mexico southwest of El Paso. 
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From these details, comparisons can 
be drawn to our own civilization. Were 
the intricate pieces of art produced by 
individual craftsmen, or did they use a 
primitive assembly line method? Did 
Aztec technology fail to compete with 
that of their Spanish conquerors? Did 
their symbols (men could change into 
animals, and vice versa, in their arts) 
accurately depict a pagan world of 
fantasy and enchantment that Chris- 
tianity destroyed? Shouldn’t modern 
society cultivate into adulthood the 
dreams and fantasies the Indians felt 
so important to an active and healthy 
mind? 

All of these questions relate to the 
way we live today. And they make 
you wonder if our civilization is des- 
tined to suffer the still-unknown fate 
which destroyed the Mayans in 900 
A.D. 

Throughout the exhibit itself, staff 
artists have created an Indian mood 
with giant story-telling murals that are 
fine works of art in themselves. Music 
of the ancients wafts through a jungle- 
like environment, and this emphasizes 
a closeness to the land. Through sight 
and sound, the Indian cultures con- 
verge On museum visitors. 

And so it is throughout the museum, 
as the techniques of multi-media are 
utilized to the fullest. Not only can you 
see the exhibits with a professional use 
of graphics, and read printed material 
alongside, but many of the exhibits can 
also talk to you. This is done by a 
process called BY-WORD, a magnetic- 
ally controlled sound system that not 
only tells you about the Allosaurus 
dinosaur, but lets you hear the sounds 
he made 145 million years ago. Wire- 
less headsets that you can rent (50 
cents for adults, 25 cents for children) 
transmit a signal each time you move 


in front of a selected exhibit that the 
museum staff feels needs elaboration. 
BY-WORD rentals and the museum 
gift shop generate almost one half of 
the money used to run the institution. 
At the shop you can buy anything 
from a 10-cent brochure to a 1,500- 
year old Sasanian bronze vessel that 
goes for a mere $1,000. Money is al- 
ways a crucial issue for museums, but 
this one, like the top museums in Tex- 
as, has a great deal of community 
support. The city of Fort Worth and 
the Tarrant County government pro- 
vide much of the budget, and the mu- 
seum is also a United Fund agency. 
Its been a partnership of under- 
standing and efficiency that benefits 
both the museum and the people of 
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Fort Worth. And in only one case does 
it seem that the museum has failed the 
partnership. 

As Mrs. Kendall showed me through 
the impressive institution, we moved 
through the lower level, past the Hall 
of Texas History, and on to a long 
hallway that contains the educational 
facilities. It’s not much like a museum 
here, but the curator paused to point 
out one exhibit. In one panel, without 
a sign to catch your attention, is the 
section on ethnic history. Proud of the 
exhibit, Mrs. Kendall said members of 
the black and Chicano communities 
were concerned by the lack of their 
history in an otherwise complete mu- 
seum. 

Most of the work for the exhibit of 
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important but little known black and 
brown heroes was done by minority 
group members themselves. The mu- 
seum staff didn’t provide the usual 
outstanding graphics, so the exhibit 
seemed a token effort. 

True, a museum with limited re- 
sources cannot do everything. But the 
Museum of Science and History is still 
the best in Fort Worth, although it is 
just the first stop on a museum row. 
Turn north on Montgomery Street 
from IH 20 near the heart of the city, 
and you approach Science and History, 
the Fort Worth Art Center Museum 
and School next door, and the Amon 
Carter Museum of Western Art. Soon 
the Kimball Art Museum will join the 


group. 
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World War II aircraft flown in air shows 
and movies around the world are pre- 
served at the Confederate Air Force na- 
tional headquarters in Harlingen. The only 
museum of its kind in the world, CAF 
now has 36 rare airplanes—including the 
only all-plywood British Mosquito bomber 
still in existence—and a worldwide mem- 
bership of 600 pilots. 


The bronze statue of a bronc rider at- 
tracts art lovers to the Amon Carter Mu- 
seum of Western Art in Fort Worth. The 
museum contains one of the most exten- 
sive collections in existence of original 
works by Frederic Remington, Charles 
Russell, and other frontier artists. An ex- 
cellent reference library in the museum 
specializes in Texana and Western Ameri- 
cana in art, history, and anthropology. 
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This grouping idea is quite popular 
for museums in the metropolitan areas 
of the state. Fair Park in Dallas is also 
home for several of the state’s better 
museums. The Dallas museums of Fine 
Art, Natural History, and Health and 
Science, the Hall of State, the South- 
western Historical Wax Museum, the 
Aquarium, and Texas Sports Hall of 
Fame are all located in Fair Park. This 
makes all of these worthy attractions 
accessible in one visit. The Natural 
Science and Medical Science museums 
of Houston are located in Hermann 
Park, and the HemisFair Plaza in San 
Antonio houses the Hall of Texas 
History and the Institute of Texan 
Cultures (see Texas Highways, June, 
1971). 


But some of the best museums are 
out of the urban crush. NASA’s 
Manned Spacecraft Center off IH 45 
near Houston is practically a city in 
itself, and its visitor orientation center 
is a first-rate repository for the arti- 
facts of the space program. Even the 
smallest towns can put together a top 
historical center. Panhandle, with 2,141 
people, supports the Square House 
Museum dedicated to the early days 
on the High Plains. 


The Confederate Air Force Flying 
Museum is a world renowned attrac- 
tion where the aircraft of World War 
II are flown and preserved. It is lo- 
cated in the Rio Grande Valley city of 
Harlingen. 


Seems like for every concern of 
Texans, there is a museum in the state. 
Texas is richer in raw heritage than 
most states, resulting in more than 318 
museums (that was at latest count by 
the Historical Survey Committee, with 
about 75 in the building stages) . 


Where else but Texas could you find 
a museum totally and inalterably de- 
voted to “live steam,” which spews 
constantly from various types of steam 
_ engines and pumps at this repository 
in Alamo near the Texas—Mexico 
border. 

And at Baylor Dental College in 
Dallas, a biting commentary on the 
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APOLLO 9 COMMAND MODULE 
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Tourists file past a lunar module at NASA’s visitor center at the Manned Spacecraft Cen- 
ter off IH 45 near Houston. The center displays samples of moon rock and space hard- 
ware from the early Mercury through the Apollo flights. Short films about training, space 
flights, and moon landings are shown throughout the day. 


early days of dentistry—along with 
some primitive equipment—is there to 
delight you. Naturally, an appointment 
is necessary. 

Although the Hill Country town of 
Fredericksburg is 200 miles from the 
nearest salt water, this town boasts one 
of the most complete naval museums 
around, in memory of native son Fleet 
Admiral Chester W. Nimitz. 

For the East Texas community of 
Jefferson, the private railroad car of 
multimillionaire Jay Gould is en- 
sconced as some kind of permanent 
kick in the pants for those who turn 
their backs on progress. Gould came to 
Jefferson back in the old days, propos- 
ing to bring his railroad lines through 
that fair town. The people of Jefferson 
thought Gould was a crackpot, and re- 
fused his offer to make them rich and 
famous. So he rerouted his iron horse 
through another small Texas hamlet, 
Dallas. 


Good museums of all sizes can pro- 
vide a valuable service. of education 
and entertainment in the community. 
They are never closed because of wet 
grounds, cold weather, or darkness. 
The well-planned ones can be enjoyed 
by every member of the family, but 
the awe and wonderment in a child’s 
eyes make a visit more fruitful. 

Sometimes the more progressive 
museums produce more questions than 
answers. One sandy-haired seven-year- 
old boy gazed in puzzlement at the 
dioramic cross section of the birth of 
a baby in the medical science wing of 
the Fort Worth Museum. 

He followed the process from the 
beginnings of labor on through the 
emergence of the infant, and he was so 
angelic that I had to bend down and 
ask him if he needed a boost up to see 
it better. 

“No, I can see,” he said, “But how 
did the baby get inside there?” 
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Texas’ colorful past has made it 
rich in heritage—and in the num- 
ber of outstanding museums and 
historical centers. Texas Highways 
eee many of these attractions 
r , unusual places to 


tee ase to de 
_ dren. Tuesday through Saturday, 10 


-am.-5 p.m, Sunday, 1-5 pm, No ad- 


. ie mission. 

El Paso—El Pasé Museum of Art 
1211 Montana 
Collections of 19th and 20th Century 
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art, including the Samuel Kress Col- 
lection of Renaissance and Baroque 
Art. Tuesday through Saturday, 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sunday, 1-5 p.m. No ad- 
mission, 

Fort Worth—Fort Worth Museum of 


529.8773 for times. One ollar d 
per person. 

_ Lubbock—Texas Tech Meena and 
Ranch—FM 2255 _ 

Regional museum with general ex- 
hibits. One of most complete in West 
Texas. Monday through Saturday, 9 
a.m.-5 p.m.; Sunday and holidays, 2-5 
No admission. 


ae 9 a.m.-5:30 p.m.; Sunday, 
10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. No admission. 
oa Dye of Texan 


622 North Lee 

Special interest museum with objects 
relating to executives of U.S. and Re- 
public of Texas. Monday through 
Friday, 10 a.m.-12 p.m., 1-5 p.m. No 
admission 

Panhandle—Carson County Square 


- apes history of area from tagians oS 
through oil boom. Summer schedule, _ 
Monday through Saturday, 10 a.m- 


12:30 p.m., 1:30 p.m.-5:30 p.m.; Sun- 
day, 1:30-5:30 p.m. Winter schedule, 


Friday, Saturda: Sunday, 1:30-5:30 


a ‘Exhibits. on 26 Shae groups and their 
_ contributions to culture and history of | 
_ Texas. September through May, Tues- __ 
day through Friday, 10 a.m.- 4 p.m.;_ 

_ Saturday and Sunday, 1-6 p.m. Sum- 
mer schedule Tuesday through Sun- 


day, 1-6 p.m. No admission. 

San Antonio—Spanish Governor’s 
Palace—105 Military Plaza 

Historic house restoration with period 
furnishings and handmade doors. 
Monday through Saturday, 9 a.m. - 
5 p.m. Adults 15 cents, children 5 
cents. 


National 
Champs 


1971 


WHEN YOU’RE NUMBER ONE, they 
say you don’t have to try harder. But 
you couldn’t prove it by the employees 
of the Childress District, the all-time 
safety champions among state highway 
department districts in the nation. You 
can bet your life they are still trying 
to improve their important record. 

At the end of the 1970-71 fiscal 
year, the champs completed 2,519,571 
man hours of work without a lost-time 
accident. 

“It took them four years and one 
month to compile that record and they 
are still going,” said Chester Hudlow, 
administrator of technical programs in 
the Insurance Division. 

The Childress string eclipsed the 
record of the Pharr District, previous 
national record holders, which went 
2,341,599 hours without an accident 
from 1959 to 1961. 


“These are amazing records,” said 
Hudlow. “The record of the Childress 
District may never be broken.” For 
such safety efforts, the employees of 
the district will receive an Award of 
Honor from the National Safety Coun- 
cil, and will be carried in the record 
book as a national champion. 


This record paces a year of improve- 
ment for the entire Highway Depart- 
ment in the all-important safety cate- 
gory. The number of lost-time injuries 
_per million man hours (frequency 
rate) dropped 21 percent, while there 
was a 27 percent reduction in the total 
days lost by accidents per million man 
hours (severity rate). 


Scale models are used by the Insurance Division to improve traffic control at road build- 
ing projects. Movies and slide shows of the models teach employees how to avoid acci- 
dents with the driving public. 


The category known as third party 
injuries, the rate of injury on highway 
projects to people other than Highway 
Department employees, dropped 22 
percent. Only accidents involving mo- 
tor vehicles increased during the fiscal 
year. The accident rate increased 12 
percent, while the damage to equip- 
ment was up three percent. 

One hundred, sixty-two lost-time in- 
juries were recorded this year, com- 
pared to 208 in 1969-70. Four fatali- 
ties were registered this year, a sub- 
stantial improvement from the six fa- 
tal injuries and one total permanent 
disability experienced last year. This 
reduction helped drop the cost of 
compensation and medical benefits 19 
percent, or more than $75,000 this 
year. 

“Texas is usually much better than 
most of the other states,” said Hud- 
low. “We have initiated several safety 
programs recently, and our frequency 
rate is 4.65, while the national rate is 
12.14. All this concern for safety was 
brought on by new federal legislation.” 


The Federal Occupational Safety 
Act of 1971 makes employers—and 
even supervisors and foremen—liable 
for injuries to employees that could 
have been avoided with proper safety 
precautions. State governments now 
are exempt from the guidelines of the 
act, but that will change in the next 
year. 

“One of the provisions of the act,” 
said Hudlow, “was that a state can 
enact a law in the legislature to set up 
its own safety program. If this is done, 
the state government must be included 
under the state law.” 

The Insurance Division has initiated 
safety surveys in each district to audit 
safety procedures. The survey ex- 
amines all equipment, facilities, and 
overall safety programs in each dis- 
trict. 

“Within the last 18 months,” noted 
Hudlow, “most of the districts have 
really gotten going on this safety 
thing. They have full-time safety men, 
and we had our first safety seminar 
last spring for these men.” &9 
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THE DARKNESS was broken by flash- 
ing lights. At first, the woman driving 
the late-model car thought an acci- 
dent loomed ahead. Then she saw two 
signs, one on either side of the road, 
so she slowed down to read _ their 
warnings: “Railroad Crossing Ahead.” 

Going another hundred yards or so, 
she studied a second set of flashing 
amber warning signs, then stopped 
completely at the railroad crossing. 
Her teenage son got out of the car and 
looked up and down the tracks. 

“There’s no train coming,” he told 
her. 

“You’d better look again, because 
with so many lights flashing there 
must be something coming,” she ad- 
monished. 


Ze 


This section of FM 1518 near Thelma (south of San Antonio) is well protected. 
Notice the initial sign placed well in advance of the crossing, the second warning 
sign with amber lights, and the flashing red lights at the tracks. The cantilever 
flashers, an innovation begun in recent years, get the attention of motorists. 


By Marjie Mugno 
Travel and Information Division 


The young man’s mother may have 
been overly cautious, but if other mo- 
torists would take half as much pre- 
caution when approaching highway- 
railway crossings, the advance warning 
signs—installed the past year at that 
crossing in Thelma and other experi- 
mental crossings in the state—will 
have proved their worth. 

There are about 800 accidents a 
year at grade crossings but, miracu- 
lously enough, only about 80 fatalities. 
Perhaps that is because a surprising 75 
percent of grade-crossing mishaps do 
not involve a car-train collision. Mo- 
torists run into the very devices meant 
to protect them, or a fixed object 
along the road, or another vehicle 
stopped at the crossing. Even more 


Railroad Crossing! 


surprising is this: Eighty percent of 
railroad crossing accidents occur with- 
in 25 miles of the motorist’s home. 

“We suspect, and other studies may 
prove, that local people who are fa- 
miliar with a flashing-light crossing 
may be in greater danger than a 
stranger,” says John Dodson of Bridge 
Division. “They know the crossing is 
there. They just get careless or take a 
chance.” 

Development of advance warning 
signs like those at Thelma has been a 
joint effort of the Federal Highway 
Administration (FHWA), Texas Trans- 
portation Institute (TTI) in College 
Station, and the Texas Highway De- 
partment. 

“We have found that these advance 


warning signs are excellent,” says 
Dodson, who is head of the Depart- 
ment’s railroad section and the THD 
diagnostic team. Dodson works close- 
ly with H. W. Kessler, bridge adminis- 
trative engineer, who is well versed in 
railroad doings. “There is no question 
that the new signs are better and more 
effective than the conventional ad- 
vanced warning signs (yellow discs 
with black X’s). Motorists are lucky 
if they even see them,” adds Dodson. 
“Generally, they are hidden by trees 
and growth.” 

Dodson’s diagnostic team modified 
signs developed by TTI during exten- 
sive research and installed the signs on 
an experimental basis. TTI’s research 
began in 1967, when 36 representative 
at-grade railroad crossings throughout 
the state were selected for evaluation. 

“We decided what features contrib- 
uted to or discouraged accidents at 
each crossing,” says Hoy Richards, as- 
sociate economist, TTI. “Then our 
diagnostic team recommended certain 
improvements and came up with the 
new warning signs and regulations.” 

“Our job is to plan innovations of 
these signs and systems and to imple- 
ment their installation,” says Dodson. 
“Each railroad crossing is evaluated 
and protection provided accordingly. 
The volume and speed of highway and 
rail traffic, number of tracks, record 
of accidents, sight distance restriction, 
and other factors are considered. We 
are trying to develop a hazard factor 
for rating crossings using these vari- 
ables. Texas is the first state to de- 
velop such an approach to help give 
the public greater protection at cross- 
ings.” 

Despite the importance of the prob- 
lem, the time allotted to those on the 
Department’s diagnostic team for ex- 
ploration is relatively minimal. The 
railroad section handles various and 


_ sundry duties, all equally important, 


including negotiations with railroad 
companies for underpasses, overpasses, 
spur track permits, and grade crossing 
maintenance and renewal. 


This sign combines the conventional advance warning signs with striking colors to catch 
the motorist’s attention With its black background, the sign stands out in almost any 


terrain and is easily visible to drivers. 


“One of our biggest daily assign- 
ments is to provide planking at tracks. 
The planking needs to be renewed 
periodically,” says Dodson. 


The section’s workload was com- 
pounded three years ago when the 
Highway Department was asked by 
the Department of Transportation to 
select one grade crossing for each 
4,000 miles of federal aid highway for 
intensive study. 


“We selected 14 crossings, including 
those in the towns of Thelma, Evadale, 
Montgomery, Groesbeck, Comanche, 
Lometa, Orchard, Hondo, San Mar- 
cos, and Shiner,” says Dodson. “These 


sites were selected partially because 
they were geographically accessible to 
those involved, including officials in 
the railroad companies, FHWA, and 
Highway Department.” 

Some of the sites were selected be- 
cause of their accident ratio, others 
because they were accident free; some 
were protected with flashers, others 
with only the conventional crossbuck 
(X-shaped signs usually erected at 
crossings). The variations will enable 
the diagnostic team to get a complete 
picture of the advantages and disad- 
vantages of the proposed signs. 

Several years ago, a trade commis- 
sion action committee set up by DOT 


Don’t be a railway-crossing statistic. Observe these 


simple rules—and live. 


@ Don't let familiarity breed contempt. Approach every cross- 
ing as if a train is coming. It may be. 


@ Use your ears. Roll a window partway down, particularly in 


winter when most rail accidents occur, and listen for train noises. 


@ Be alert for other vehicles ahead, especially trucks and buses 
which may be required to stop and will accelerate slowly. 


@ Be alert at night for “low silhouette” trains. You can SEE 
right through a string of empty flat cars, but you can’t DRIVE right 


through them! 
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decided that a more effective warning 
system was needed along with advance 
warning signs at crossings. Existing 
railroad crossing flashers—where they 
exist at all—are generally outmoded 
in design and based on automobile 
speeds of the 1930’s. Moreover, they 
usually are located just off the road- 
way and are hazards in themselves, 
especially when protected by heavy 
guardrail. 

“We are replacing most flashers 
with cantilever signals. The overhead 
unit is safer and can be installed far- 
ther from the pavement,” explains 
Dodson. 

Departmental inventory shows there 
are approximately 14,000 at-grade 
crossings in Texas, including 2,400 on 
the highway system. 

“Those who get caught by slow 
trains or switching operations and 
have to wait and wait and wait till 
their radiators boil over are prone to 
take big chances the next time they 
meet a train,” says Dr. C. V. Wootan, 
associate director of TTI. “We feel 
there is substantial room for improve- 
ment in the present design of highway- 
railway intersections.” 

Recent research is a step in the 
right direction. (If we wanted to pun, 
we'd say researchers are on the right 
track.) 


“We are proud of our diagnostic 
protection program,” says Dodson. 
“So far, very few of the other states 
have done as much research on these 
signs, which are quite revolutionary in 
theory, color, and shape. We are con- 
templating a multi-state study—all 50 
states are being asked to participate— 
to examine the problem further, if 
funds are forthcoming. 

That’s a big “if.” 

To help persuade the powers that 
be to loosen the purse strings, the 
FHWA and Federal Railroad Admin- 
istration prepared a report on grade 
crossings and are preparing another. 
The first report has already been pre- 
sented to Congress. The second— 
which will make the big pitch for fi- 
nancing—should be in Congressional 
hands by July. Having the multi-state 
study under way by then should be a 
plus factor in the researcher’s favor, 
they think. 

Whatever the end result of the re- 
search, broad usage of these signs will 
have to be sanctioned officially by 
various groups, such as the American 
Association of State Highway Offi- 
cials, American Association of Rail- 
roads, and the FHWA. Nevertheless, 
it is quite possible that the imaginative 
advance warning signs will be ap- 
proved on an experimental basis at 


With the cantilever warning lights, flashing signals, and gates motorists should have 
ample protection at this crossing. Studies show that there will be about one fourth as 
many accidents at a given crossing after gates are installed. 
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Ideally, a second advance warning sign 
such as this would be installed at pro- 
tected crossings with obstructed views. 
The sign is connected to the railroad cir- 
cuit and flashes only when the train is on 
the track. It is heeded more than a con- 
stantly flashing warning, which leads to 
driver complacency. 


high-accident areas in Texas even 
without official sanction, says Dod- 
son. Especially if the advance warning 
signs continue to be as effective. 

“With continued cooperation of the 
various agencies, we will develop the 
means to reduce fatalities at railroad 
crossings,” says Dodson. “All the re- 
search in the world—and all the warn- 
ings—will be wasted, however, un- 
less motorists themselves exercise ex- 
treme caution and comply with exist- 
ing regulations.” 

Several years ago, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission published a 
report on grade-crossing accidents. The 
report stated that,“ ...until there is 
far greater public acceptance of re- 
sponsibility for safe operation of mo- 
tor vehicles at highway-railroad grade 
crossings, we'll continue to have need- 
less deaths, injuries, and property 
damage... ” 

Improved vehicular performances 
and responsible, alert driver reaction, 
combined with safety measures such 
as the advance warning signs, canti- 
lever flashers, and gates, may well help 
motorists to look, listen—and live. & 


NEWS BRIEFS 


@ THE CONTROVERSIAL North Expressway in San An- 
tonio found its way into a sermon recently when Pastor 
Roy Osborne told his Sunset Ridge Church of Christ 
congregation about an automobile he had noticed. 

“On one side of the back bumper, a sticker an- 
nounced ‘Jesus Is Coming Soon!” said Osborne. “On 
the other side, and I’m sure there must have been some 
significance, was another sticker that said ‘Complete 
the North Expressway Now.’” 


m™ SEVERAL MEMBERS of the north maintenance section 
in Austin came in for high praise for their quick re- 
sponse on Christmas Eve in clearing off a potentially 
dangerous situation on IH 35. 

In a memo to his boss, police sergeant Robert Hargis 
said the maintenance men were called about 7 a.m. 
and within five minutes they were on the scene to re- 
move about 100 feet of chain link median fence that 
had been knocked out by an auto collision. A heavy 
fog added to the problem. Within two hours, Larry 
Cowie, Ernest Morris, Jarvis Heverland, Leonard 
James, Richard Dube, and David Bullock had removed 
a section of twisted guardrail with torches, taken up the 
fence that was blocking a southbound and a north- 
bound lane, and erected a temporary fence and placed 
warning lights. 

“All too often good jobs by assisting agencies are 
overlooked, especially when one of these agencies is 
continually doing a good job,” wrote Hargis. “We be- 
lieve these men should be commended for the quick 
manner in which they handled the problem. . . . By 
their fast action, we are sure they prevented numerous 
collisions on the expressway.” 


m™ TYLER HAS LONG been recognized as one of the most 
beautiful cities in Texas as well as the “Rose Capital 
of the World,” says Kenneth Wheeler, associate design- 
ing engineer in the Tyler district office. 

Now, says Wheeler, District 10 lays claim to having 
the “prettiest district office in Texas.” That is because 
the Tyler Men’s Garden Club of America selected the 
building and grounds as the outstanding landscaped 
and maintained business located outside the downtown 
area. The district displays a long row of beautiful roses 
in front of the main building and the grounds are 
covered by towering pines, proudly maintained by 
Virgil Gossett and Hosea Meadows. The club presented 
District Engineer W. W. Potter with an appropriate 
plaque on December 2, commending the district for 
“outstanding beautification.” 


= IT Is NOT unusual for someone to ask for extension 
of time to remove improvements from property that 
has been purchased for highway right of way. But Dis- 
trict Engineer Paul Coleman of Odessa thought the 
request he received in mid-December added a new 
dimension. 

“After I bid and bought this house, my work piled 
up on me and I got behind,” wrote the Iraan citizen. 
“I bought a bunch of calves and it took me a month 
to work them and get them on feed along with my other 
obligations. Then I became a grandfather. That took 
nearly a week in San Angelo. These deer hunters take 
quite a bit of time keeping them in line, and now comes 
Christmas, but I am still trying. I may get some of it 
tore down by the deadline, but I don’t know about 
cleaning all of it up.” 

The extension was granted. 


™ HOLIDAY MOTORISTS were given a Christmas present 
on December 20 in the form of 26 miles of IH 20 from 
west of Weatherford to the Eastland County line. Early 
in the fall District Engineer R. W. Crook and his as- 
sociates decided that Christmas motorists should not 
have to use the old winding, two-lane highway. Al- 
though the contractors, Dahlstrom Corporation of 
Dallas and J. H. Strain & Sons & L. H. Lacy Company 
of Abilene, realized they could not finish the projects 
by the holidays, they knew it would be to their advant- 
age to finish the jobs under traffic. Highway Depart- 
ment engineers and contractors agreed that regardless 
of the status of construction, the through lanes would 
be opened on December 20. 

They made it! At a brief ceremony, A. C. Taylor, 
retired regional federal highway administrator, and 
A. M. Gordon, retired District 2 construction engineer, 
cut the ribbon and traffic was waved onto the new 
highway. 


= THE DEPARTMENT recently held the most unusual 
one-cent sale probably ever recorded. Sold was the old 
Intracoastal Canal Bridge on State Highway 87 for one 
penny. Williams Brothers Construction Company of 
Houston, the same firm which also built the new span 
across the canal, was the buyer. The Department listed 
One stipulation in the sale: the bridge had to be hauled 
away. 

Raymond Depwe, senior resident engineer, said the 
sale was a savings to taxpayers because the new owner 
could demolish the bridge in the cheapest manner. 

An ironic factor was discovered when H. C. Welsh of 
Port Iron Company, the firm disposing of the bridge, 
found his father’s name on the bridge cornerstone. His 
father was a county commissioner when the bridge was 
built. The stone is now hanging in Welch’s Sabine Pass 
home. 
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AWARDS 


(As of January 31, 1972) 


45 Years 
District 13 
Max Templin, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 


40 Years 

District 4 

Thomas E. Wilson, Administrative Technician III 
District 8 

Oscar B. Seabourn, Shop Foreman IV 

District 13 

Louis H. Zitterich, Maintenance Technician II 
District 18 

William B. Purcell, Maintenance Construction Superintendent 
District 19 

Francis A. Sims, Supervising Right of Way Engineer 


35 Years 

District 2 

Albert H. Brandt, Engineering Technician V 
District 11 

John K. Latimer, Engineering Technician III 
District 18 

Worsham C. Whitman, Senior Resident Engineer 
District 23 

Welby L. Oldham, Engineering Technician IV 


30 Years 

Materials and Tests Division 

Charles W. Chaffin, Materials and Tests Chemical Engineer 
District 2 

William A. Barton, Engineering Technician IV 

District 3 

George Campbell, Maintenance Construction Foreman Ill 
Paul W. Brooks, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 
District 10 

Curtis E. Straughter, Maintenance Technician | 

District 19 

Herman H. Hammonds, Maintenance Technician Il 
District 21 

Derrell M. Carter, Maintenance Construction Supervisor Il 
District 24 

Juan J. Anaya, Maintenance Technician II 


25 Years 


Materials and Tests Division 
Elmer R. Ivy, Materials Analyst II 
Automation Division 
Thomas A. Stevenson, 

Administrator of Technical Programs II 
District 1 
Relis W. Tackett, Maintenance Technician | 
Albert R. Mikeska, Draftsman III 
Sam H. Wade, Maintenance Technician II 
Benton C. Walker, Engineering Technician IV 
District 3 
Eldred A. Collier, Engineering Assistant | 
Marion L. Fowler, Maintenance Technician II 


District 4 

Luther H. Devin, Maintenance Technician II 
Stanley E. Bissantz, Maintenance Technician IV 
District 5 

Odell J. Brothers, Maintenance Technician II 

F. W. Hughes Jr., Materials Analyst Ill 

District 6 

Cecil C. Redden, Engineering Technician V 
District 8 

Thurman O. Brannon, Engineering Technician V 
Woodrow C. Gordon, Engineering Technician IV 
District 10 

Joe H. Fountain, Engineering Technician V 

Loran S. Thompson, District Maintenance Engineer 
District 11 

Marquis G. Goode Jr., District Engineer 

District 12 

Ricardo Salcido, Maintenance Technician Il 

Harry B. Hart, Engineering Technician V 

District 13 

Jasper A. Yendrey, Maintenance Technician II 
District 15 / 
Roland E. Klar Jr., Draftsman III i 
Encarnacion G. Gonzalez, Maintenance Technician Il i 
District 18 
Francis X. Fallwell, Supervising Designing Engineer 

District 19 

Douglas W. Mote, Engineering Technician II 

District 20 

George E. Arnold, Maintenance Technician II 

District 23 

Billy R. Russell, District Construction Engineer 

Thomas C. Samuels, Engineering Technician V 

District 25 

Ober V. Johnson, Supervising Resident Engineer 


— EOE 


(As of February 29, 1972) 

45 Years 

District 15 

Max P. Hanz, Maintenance Technician II 


40 Years 
District 4 
Roscoe C. Liles, Maintenance Construction Superintendent 


35 Years 
Insurance Division 


Corneil G. Curtis Jr., Director of Insurance 
District 9 


Burman L. Black, Right of Way Agent III 
District 11 


Carmen A. Cook, Accountant III 


30 Years 
District 1 


William L. Griffin, Maintenance Technician II 
District 2 


Henry L. Harper, Maintenance Technician II 
District 5 


James W. Stevens, Senior Resident Engineer 
District 12 


William L. Hughes Jr., Master and Pilot 


District 15 

Robert D. Deegan, Supervising Planning Engineer 
District 19 

James D. Ratcliff, Engineering Technician V 
District 23 

Jessie J. Hyatt, Maintenance Technician II 
District 25 

William W. Tyner, Maintenance Technician II 


25 Years 

Finance Division 

Joe L. Smith Jr., Auditor Ill 

Planning Survey 

Maggie R. Caffey, Clerical Supervisor III 
District 1 

Thurman R. Hayes, Engineering Technician V 
Clyde B. Glasscock, Maintenance Technician | 
James L. Groves, Maintenance Technician II 
District 7 

Sidney B. Awalt, Engineering Technician IV 
District 8 

William G. Sampson, Engineering Technician IV 
Jack Taylor, Engineering Technician IV 

District 9 

Christopher C. Edwards, District Designing Engineer 
District 11 

Jesse T. Price, Draftsman III 

District 13 

Curtis L. Jacobs, Maintenance Technician II 
District 14 

Wilburn H. Shearer, Maintenance Technician II 
Rudolph P. Krueger, Engineering Technician II 
District 15 

Melvin B. Kraft, Maintenance Technician Il 
District 17 

Florence C. Cannon, Maintenance Technician Il 
District 18 

Robert H. Allen, Engineering Technician V 
Charles T. Sullivan, Engineering Technician IV 
District 19 

Horace E. Gholson, Engineering Technician V 
Lindy H. Gholson, Engineering Technician IV 
District 20 

Edward R. Butler, Engineering Technician V 
Robert W. Dowden, Engineering Technician IV 
District 21 

Thomas W. Hanna, Supervising Resident Engineer 
District 22 

Hubert Burell, Maintenance Technician | 

Jose S. Camposano, Maintenance Technician | 
District 24 

Francisco M. Parras, Maintenance Technician | 
District 25 

Andrew J. Emmons, Maintenance Technician Il 


RETIREMENTS 


Automation Division 

John C. White Jr., Superintendent, Graphic Arts 
Bridge Division 

Z. C. Falls, Engineering Technician V 


Equipment and Procurement Division 

George F. Speedy, Maintenance Technician II 
Motor Vehicle Division 

Marie Conrey, Clerical Supervisor IV 

District 1 

Louie E. Branch, Maintenance Technician II 

Earl Stone, Maintenance Technician | 

District 4 

James W. McCrary, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 
Earl N. Stewart, Engineering Technician | 

District 5 

E! L. Taylor, Maintenance Technician II 

District 6 

Emeterio Porraz, Maintenance Technician II 

Jose C. Urias, Maintenance Technician II 

District 7 

Ralph M. Foreman, Maintenance Technician II 
District 8 

William D. Miller, Maintenance Construction Foreman II 
District 9 

Jack B. Fraser, Engineering Technician II 

District 10 

Homer W. Jones, Engineering Technician IV 

Floyd Sanders, Maintenance Technician II 

Roy Sanders, Maintenance Technician II 

District 11 

Henry H. Melton, Maintenance Construction Superintendent 
District 12 

Benjamin W. Cooper, Supervising Resident Engineer 
Emil H. Lind, Oiler 

Erwin H. Schroeder, Maintenance Technician II 
Hassell G. Taylor, Engineering Technician V 
District 14 

Adolf W. Kammlah, Maintenance Technician II 
Joseph O. Schott, Engineering Technician V 
District 15 

Eugene J. Baldauf, Engineering Aide IV 

John J. Fuller, District Planning Engineer 

Clem M. Gordon, Maintenance Technician II 

Ernest A. Reiland, Maintenance Technician II 
District 17 

Florence C. Cannon, Maintenance Technician II 
District 18 

William F. Cryer, Maintenance Technician II 

Richard E. Gilder, Shop Foreman IV 

Fred W. Jones, Maintenance Technician II 

Vestal E. Smith, Engineering Technician II 

District 19 

Roy C. Johnston, Maintenance Construction Superintendent 
District 20 

Dick Rankins, Engineering Technician V 

Loyd B. Sanders, Maintenance Technician II 

Harry Winters, Senior Resident Engineer 

District 21 

Jesus M. Medina, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 
Victorino Pena, Maintenance Technician II 

District 22 

Julian A. Bermea, Maintenance Technician | 
William N. Blakeney, Supervising Resident Engineer 
District 23 

Claude Taylor, Maintenance Technician | 

District 25 

William F. Quigg, Maintenance Technician Il 
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Less Than1 Percent 


ARE HIGHWAY BUILDERS paving over 
the country? Hardly. 

A recent computer analysis of the 
Texas highway system reveals that a 
grand total of 967,321 acres of right of 
way are under the Highway Depart- 
ment’s control. That’s about 0.57 per- 
cent of the 171,069,960 acres (168,217,- 
600 acres of land and 2,879,360 acres 
of inland waters) in the State of Texas. 

Only a part of the right of way is 
paved. Much of it is roadsides, planted 
in grass and wild flowers. In fact, 


WOULD WE LIE TO YOU? Somebody 
learned the hard way that Highway 
Department clearance signs don’t 
lie. (Actually, the overpass clear- 
ance was 15 feet, one inch.) A truck 
hauling a motorized cherry picker 
recently brought down the whole 
Eskota Road overpass on IH 20 just 
east of Sweetwater. Highway De- 
partment engineers estimated the 
boom on the picker hit the concrete 
beams about two feet above the 
clearance height, knocking out all 
four beams on the eastbound lanes. 
The slab fell, taking out the center 
pier, which caused the slab over the 
other main lanes to collapse. Dam- 
age was estimated at $100,000. At 
the time of the accident the driver’s 
co-worker was in Sweetwater getting 
an overheight permit. The truck 
traveled about 150 feet before the 
brakes were applied, then there 
were about 300 feet of skid marks. 
“‘l was traveling at normal speed,” 
said the driver. A Department of 
Public Safety officer gave him a 
ticket for driving without a permit. 
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roadside planting has brought the 
Highway Department national acclaim. 

System by system, here is the way 
the acreage breaks down: Interstate, 
97,851; U. S.-and State-numbered 
highways, loops, and spurs, 423,749; 
and farm to market and recreational 
roads, 445,721. 

Incidentally, the myth about high- 
ways paving over the country, say 
Highway Department engineers, just 
isn’t so. There are 2,977,909 square 
miles of territory in the United States 


—excluding Alaska. In the decade be- 
tween 1959 and 1969, highway builders 
laid down an average of 120 square 
miles of pavement a year. At that rate 
it would take about 25,000 years to 
pave over the nation. ; 

Actually, few miles of really ne 
roads have been built. In 1916 there 
were almost three million miles of 
roads and streets in the U. S. and 
about 3.6 million motor vehicles. Now 
there are only about 3.7 million miles 
of roads and streets and about 112 mil- 
lion vehicles. In the last 56 years, high- 
way builders have been mainly im- 
proving and upgrading existing sys- 
tems. £9 


More A\id for Urban A\reas 


CITIES, DO YOU have traffic prob- 
lems? Do you want to develop a mass 
transit system? Does your bus system 
need help? 

You can stop worrying. The Texas 
Highway Department has seen the 
need and has come forth with the men 
and know-how to help solve environ- 
mental and mass transit problems. 

Two important factors in transpor- 
tation planning—mass transit and en- 
vironment—have been given added 
emphasis in a reorganizational change 
in the Department’s Highway Design 
Division. 

State Highway Engineer J. C. Ding- 
wall announced on January 5 the es- 
tablishment of a geometric and envir- 
onmental design section and an urban 
transportation and mass transit plan- 
ning section, 

“The increased importance of envir- 
onmental matters and our recognition 
of the possibility that the movement 


of persons by private vehicles in some 
larger urban areas must be supple- 
mented by mass transit have prompted 
establishment of the new sections,” 
said Dingwall. 

Phil Wilson heads the geometric 
and environmental section which will 
work in a broad range of environ- 
mental matters, including sound and 
air pollution. 

“Naturally, the Highway Depart- 
ment can’t control air pollution,” 
said Wilson, “but we can calculate and 
evaluate the amount of pollution that 
will be generated for a certain highway 
design. We can do things to help re- 
duce air pollution, such as reducing 
grades so auto engines won’t have to 
work so hard.” 

Wilson said his section will study all 
aspects of design to insure that they 
are compatible with the protection and 
preservation of “our environment.” 

The new section is also working on 


sound pollution to develop procedures 
so designers can calculate future traf- 
fic sound levels. This type of problem 
is more within the realm of highway 
engineers. 

The urban transportation and mass 
transit planning section is headed by 
Frank Frey. He said that the Highway 
Department has been studying other 
modes of transportation since 1963, 
but only as to the way they affected 
urban systems, such as streets in and 
around air, bus, and rail terminals. 

“We will work closely and cooperate 
with city planners on their transporta- 
tion systems, such as modifying ramps 
and lanes for buses on freeways. This 
is the type of work we have done in 
the past,” says Frey, “but now we will 
be putting more emphasis on public 
transit.” 

The new sections will operate as the 
Highway Department has always done: 
the requests will come from the local 
level. The Department will not attempt 
to try to tell cities how to run their 
seaports, air, bus, or rail systems. 


Bus Mass Transit Is the Answer 


GOoD URBAN bus transportation on 
modern streets and freeways is the 
wave of the 70’s in mass transit, Fed- 
eral Highway Administrator Francis 
Turner wrote in the December issue of 
Highway User magazine. 

The administrator said, “There 
seems to be a popular misconception 
regarding mass transit—that it and 
‘rail’ are synonymous.” In fact, he 
pointed out, bus mass transit is “the 
only readily available mode that we 
-can_ realistically expect to obtain 
within the next 20 years or more.” 

The reason for this, Turner added, 
is that “there are only about 10 of the 
largest cities in this country where rail 


rapid transit could practically be im- 
plemented,” since it is adaptable only 
when a city has 60,000 to 70,000 per- 
sons per square mile. 

Highway User magazine is published 
by the Highway Users Federation, an 
independent, Washington, D.C.-based 
Organization composed of 1,500 mem- 
bers interested in good highways. 

Turner also wrote about the irre- 
placeable nature of highways. 

“The traffic problem will not dis- 
appear unless the people also disap- 
pear. So our task is to work out the 
best way to live with motor vehicles 
and quit wasting our time wishing they 
would go away. We must get on with 


the job of improving the environmen- 
tal qualities and safety characteristics 
of our vehicles and devise the best 
ways to make them meet our many 
urgent transportation needs.” 

America needs a balanced system of 
transportation, Turner said. Such a sys- 
tem can be achieved, he noted, not by 
equal spending on each mode of 
transportation, but by “a continued 
street and highway improvement pro- 
gram as now being planned plus a sub- 
stantially augmented bus mass transit 
system operating on that highway and 
street network, plus some measure of 
traffic, parking, and working hours 
control.” £3 
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To and From Our Readers 


THD Photos Go Traveling 

Alamo Village near Brackettville 
received worldwide exposure recently 
through the photographic eye of Jack 
Lewis, D-16 photographer, and Holiday 
Inn magazine. Lewis’ pictures cover a 
double-page spread in the November 
issue and illustrate the Old West at- 
mosphere captured so realistically at 
the movie set that has become a major 
tourist attraction. Another color photo 
taken long ago by a Highway Depart- 
ment photographer depicts a flaming 
coastal sunset in The American Coast, 
a picture book just published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Freeway “Game” in Minneapolis 

A Minnesota reader, fed up with 
Texas’ boast of having the finest high- 
ways in the nation, disputes the fact 
(tongue-in-cheekly) when he writes: 

“Obviously you have never traveled 
I-94 from East St. Paul to Minneapolis. 
This, without question, is the finest 


“WOULD WOU BELIEVE THAT? Some PeseiINne 


example of excellence in engineering 
design ever put before the public. With- 
out going into the mathematics and 
geometrics involved, or discussing the 
new science of transthetics, I will just 
say that here in Minnesota we aren’t 
so silly and serious about highways. 
We play games, and it’s quite fun. 
“So, to keep our citizenry on their 
toes, we’ve designed I-94 a bit differ- 
ently. Here’s our unique approach: 
First, distrusting strangers, we try to 
trip them up. First of all, we don’t put 
up any of those outrageous signs tell- 
ing where you are going, and this is 
an adequate deterrent for some. But the 
others—usually the undauntable speed 
demons from Pittsburgh and environs 
east—think they can buzz along on the 
left lane without interruption. Boy, do 
they get fooled. You see, this fast lane 
on the left is designed so that, after 
merging with slow traffic FROM THE 
LEFT, it fades out and is no more. 
Gives me goose bumps to think of it. 


nat Aree Arsh] 


TOM Way 


GOT IN THERE AND GOT WISSELF TURNED SRoUND! " 
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“The next time they come through, 
they think they'll beat our system by 
taking the slower right Iane . . . but 
this was anticipated. These right lanes, 
marked ‘I-94’ with an arrow, actually 
become off ramps to the downtown 
streets. The fun of it all. 

“We obviously didn’t dare include 
cloverleaf intersections—that’s entirely 
too simple. Our best example of engi- 
neering cleverness can be found where 
I-94 merges with 12th Street. You come 
barreling off the Interstate, and if your 
plans are the same as 90 percent of the 
people heading for this congested 
downtown area, you wish to crowd in- 
to the right lane of 12th Street. Never 
hoppen! 

“Twelfth Street is loaded with traf- 
fic veering into the left lane to head 
downtown. So here you have this cross- 
weaving which has become a way of 
life (or should I say death). 

“So you see, when you boast about 
the planning involved in Texas high- 
ways, just give a thought about what 
we've done here.” 


Last Word in Sea Shells 

Serious sea shell collectors (and 
those who would like to be) have re- 
ceived an invaluable aid with the pub- 
lication of a new volume, “Sea Shells 
of Texas.” Published by The Univer- 
sity of Texas Press, the volume is a 
learned treatise on the infinite variety 
of Texas shells, along with more than 
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400 photographs and drawings to help 
the collector identify his finds. (The 
shells were photographed by Jean 
Gates, wife of Bob Gates, Travel and 
Information Division.) 

The author, Jean Andrews of Corpus 
Christi, has also included sections of 
interest to the layman, such as how to 
clean and collect shells, beachcombing 
hints, an historical background of the 
Texas coast, and even a recipe for 
Coquina Chowder. 

In her chapter describing a shell- 
collecting trip Miss Andrews comments 
favorably on the Texas Highway De- 
partment’s Independence Trail and 
Tropical Trail—the two Texas Trails 
which touch on the Gulf Coast. 

Although not inexpensive ($17.50), 
the new book should have great ap- 
peal to those who have an interest in 
the Texas Gulf Coast. 


One-Penny Bridge 

The Highway Department recently 
held the most unusual one-cent sale 
probably ever recorded. 

Sold was the old Intracoastal Canal 


Maintenance Technician Dennis 
Evans, right, will have this 1972 Ford 
Pinto, parked behind the El Paso 
District Office, to remind him to 
come running when his father-in- 
law, Engineer Technician C.D. 
“Shorty’’ Payne, needs help repair- 
ing his house. They were working 
on Payne’s house one Saturday when 
Evans was sent to fetch some build- 
ing materials at a local lumber yard. 
The company was giving the Ford 
as a grand prize in a drawing, and 
Evans registered. When his card was 
drawn, Payne joked that the car 
should be divided between them. 
Evans vetoed that idea, but Payne 
did get something out of the inci- 
dent. At least he learned there is 
some truth in the old saw that if 
you want something done right, do 
it yourself. 


Bridge on State Highway 87 for one 
penny. Williams Brothers Construction 
Company of Houston, the same firm 
which also built the new span across 
the canal, was the buyer. 

The Department listed one stipula- 
tion in the sale: the bridge had to be 
hauled away. 

Raymond Depwe, senior resident en- 
gineer, said the sale was a savings to 
taxpayers because the new owner could 
demolish the bridge in the cheapest 
manner. 


Great County Maps 

A letter received by Planning Survey 
Division: 

I would like to compliment your de- 
partment on the way my order of Octo- 
ber 4 was handled. After 50 years of 
trying to obtain county maps from 
many of the other states, it has proved 
a pleasure to finally need some from 
the largest state. In response to my 
original inquiry, you sent me a copy 
of file No. 10.161-1 and a map order 
blank. Both furnished very clear and 
complete information and answered 


every question I could ask. The order 
came through promptly, was well and 
securely packaged, and the maps them- 
selves proved to be complete and well 
designed and on excellent paper. I only 
regret it took me so many years to find 
out how much Texas could and would 
do for me. Joseph B. Kalbfus 

Red Lion, Pennsylvania 
But Nobody Came 

“Everybody cooperated but the pub- 
lic,” said an official who helped plan a 
resoundingly unsuccessful effort Octo- 
ber 7 to convince Southern Californians 
they should join car pools or take the 
bus to work. 

Despite massive publicity, computer- 
ized car pools, and extra buses, motor- 
ists drove their own vehicles as usual. 
(Five persons turned out to ride the 
special buses.) Air pollution control 
officials were scheduled to measure 
the reduction in smog and announce it 
to a waiting world, but the field engi- 
neers couldn’t even get to work on 
time because of the exceptionally heavy 
traffic. 


os oe See ee Oe 
eo ALPINE VOLUNTEER) FIRE DEPARTMENT 


A siren blast near the center of Al- 
pine in District 24 will gather the 
most civic-minded citizens in town 
—the Alpine Volunteer Fire Depart- 
ment—to handle everything from a 
grass fire to a grocery store blaze. 
Highway Department employees of- 
ten respond to such calls, and Engi- 
neering Technician Ernest Word is 
no different. As assistant fire chief 
in this volunteer force, Word, left 
above, plans strategy with Fire Mar- 
shall John Clark and Fire Chief Ray 
Baker during a weekly training ses- 
sion. Word and the 20 other well- 
trained volunteers protect their city 
of 5,000 people without the expense 
of a full-time fire department. 
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San Antonio News, from a column by 
Paul Thompson—‘‘When | saw that young 
policeman lying there, | could only think: 
“The people fighting the North Express- 
way are to blame.” 

It was Lewis B. Eubanks talking— 
from his bed at SW Methodist Hospital. 

A car driven by Eubanks was clobbered 
from the rear early Monday by a motor- 
ist carrying 27-year-old city patrolman 
Robert Tennis. It happened on IH 10 ex- 
pressway at the Hildebrand overpass. 

Tennis, en route to an off-duty escort 
job, gunned his motor bike over an ex- 
pressway rise and there, 50 feet in front 
of him, was a long line of automobiles 
backed up in a traffic clog. 

Patrolman Tennis, as the saying is, 
“had nowhere to go.”” The resultant crash 
left him with a busted leg, two shattered 
arms, and a demolished rib cage. It’s 
doubtful he can ever return to police 
work. 

Eubanks voiced regret at what hap- 
pened and said, ‘‘It takes 20 to 25 min- 
utes to get downtown mornings on the 
IH 10 expressway. If the North Express- 
way were operative, it would move at least 
30 percent of the traffic off IH 10, cut 
down on accidents and save lives. 

“Those fighting the North Expressway 
should be made to drive IH 10 mornings. 
They’d be forced then to look at the un- 
derlying issue, which can be phrased this 
way: ‘Is a tree REALLY worth more than 
a human life?’ ”’ 


Dallas Morning News, with a _ Fort 
Worth dateline—A former member of the 
Texas Highway Commission suggested 
last week that it build a Dallas-Lubbock 
freeway which would link the Trinity 
barge canal with the South Plains. 

Garrett Morris said he believes the fed- 
eral government would provide funds un- 
der its next Interstate program to help 
finance the multi-million dollar freeway. 

Morris’ proposal called for the freeway 
to begin at the eastern edge of Dallas, 
where it would connect with the IH 20 
and 330 freeways, and run through the 
heart of Fort Worth. 

“Residents of the Lubbock area have 
tried for years to get a so-called ‘plains 
to port’ freeway built,’’ Morris said. ‘‘They 
contend with considerable justification 
that they need a high-speed route which 
they can use to carry their cotton, grains, 
cattle, and other products to ships at 
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Gulf Coast ports. 

“But, if the Trinity barge canal is built 
as planned, they could bring these goods 
to ports in the Dallas-Fort Worth area. 
This would cost them less and reduce 
their travel time. And it would be far 
more economical to build a freeway from 
Lubbock to the Dallas-Fort Worth area 
than to the Gulf Coast.” 


Another Dallas Morning News _ story 
with a Fort Worth dateline—A revised 
“master road plan’ for the Dallas-Fort 
Worth metropolitan area appears likely to 
result in the Texas Highway Department 
adding freeways to the list of those it will 
construct during the next 20 years, Assis- 
tant District Engineer J. R. Stone said 
Tuesday. 

Stone said a Highway Department plan- 
ning team is using computers to estimate 
future traffic needs of the Dallas-Fort 
Worth area. 

“‘We now have a master plan to guide 
us through 1985,’’ Stone pointed out. 
“This team is considering changes need- 
ed in the master plan and expanding it to 
provide for traffic volumes expected in 
1990.” 

Stone said he feels sure the team will 
recommend next year that the Highway 
Department add new freeway projects to 
those already in the master plan. 

“Apartments have been constructed at 
a faster pace than we anticipated in 1964 
when we made studies which led to our 
current plan,’’ Stone said. ‘‘These apart- 
ments have a significant impact on the 
flow of traffic in the Dallas-Fort Worth 
area.” 


Dallas Times Herald—Dallas tied _ it- 
self tighter to East Texas Friday morning 
with dedication of the $28.2 million Hawn 
Freeway. 

The freeway, which links Dallas and 
Fort Worth with several key centers in 
mid-East Texas, was officially opened by 
Dallas Chamber of Commercee central 
highway committee chairman Russell 
Perry, Texas Highway Commissioner De- 
witt Greer, Dallas County Commissioner 
Jim Tyson, State Highway Engineer J. C. 
Dingwall, Dallas Chamber president Gar 
Laux, and Charles F. Hawn. 

Hawn, an East Texas business pioneer 
and member of the Texas Highway Com- 
mission during the years when the free- 
way was being planned, was guest of 


honor at the colorful ribbon-cutting cere- 
mony at the intersection of IH 635 and 
the freeway. 


San Antonio Express, with an Austin 
dateline—Subject to State Highway Com- 
mission approval, the attorney general 
will try once more to get clearance of the 
U.S. Supreme Court for completion of the 
San Antonio North Expressway. 

“We want to try to get to the Supreme 
Court on this point: Once all requests for 
federal funds are withdrawn, there is no 
longer any federal question to be resolved 
by the court. We are entitled to go ahead 
with construction using state funds,”’ said 
Assistant Attorney General Sam McDaniel 
Monday. 

If the Supreme Court refuses the ap- 
peal, McDaniel said, the state will be pre- 
pared to go back to federal district court 
to contest the case. 

‘| am not yet sure of the procedural 
niceties,’’ said McDaniel. 


Athens Review—Probably the greatest 
bargain that Henderson County residents 
have run upon in recent years is the 
highway construction program that is a 
joint effort of local, state, and federal 
funds. 

The commissioners court has been co- 
operative with local people in seeking 
needed improvements to existing state 
and federal routes and in getting new 
ones such as farm and ranch to market, 
and those that will help the public reach 
recreation areas... 

In the years to come, Highway 175 
will carry more and more traffic. For 
this reason it must be four-laned all the 
way from Dallas to Athens .. . . The Hen- 
derson County Commissioners Court took 
the first step Monday when they ap- 
proved an order asking the Highway De- 
partment to four-lane from Mabank to 
Athens. 

It is possible that this county will have 
to furnish half the cost of right of way. 
If so, we should go ahead and do so. On 
the other hand, it is possible that by the 
time the state and county get to where 
they will actually begin obtaining the 
required property the state will be buying 
all of it. 

We’re glad to see the court running 
with the ball so that the people of Hen- 
derson County are not left behind in this 
era when highway transportation is such 
an important part of our daily lives. 


m= ‘‘Texas-Land of Contrast’ helps cement the partner- 
ship between Texas and Peru, as Jim Granberry, mayor 
of Lubbock, presents a copy of the award-winning travel 
book to Mrs. Consuelo de Velasco, wife of the president 
_ of Peru. Banks Miller of Austin, second from left, and 
Ronnie Sizemore, mayor of Corpus Christi, view the 
presentation. Dick Roberts of the Travel and Information 
Division carried copies of the book to Peru during a 
goodwill tour with the Texas-Peru Partners of the Ameri- 
cas—a group designed to help the Latin American 
country recover from the 1970 earthquake. Business 
and professional leaders took along part of The Univer- 
sity of Texas Longhorn band, which played to thousands 
of Peruvian nationals on the tour. The Partners and the 


band were guests of Mrs. Velasco in the Presidential 
Palace, a rare honor. The Peruvian first lady said, ‘“‘I 
am touched by your visit and very moved to hear the 
music of my country played so well. | want to thank you 
very much and express my deep appreciation for the 
many kindnesses that Texas has always shown to Peru.’’ 
The Land of Contrast books were also presented to such 
VIP’s as the editor of ‘‘La Prensa,’ leading Lima news- 
paper, and Taylor G. Belcher, U.S. ambassador to Peru. 
Spanish language folders about Texas were also sup- 
plied to the travel desk of the Gran Bolivar Hotel in 
Lima. Within a few minutes after the folders were dis- 
played, a hotel guest from Argentina read one avidly, 
and announced that her next trip would be to Texas. 


